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MADRAS. 


The above engraving represents Madras as seen from 


the sea during the monsoon. It is situated on the west 
coast of the Bay of Bengal. The following description of 
the place we copy from Malcom’s Travels, Vol. 2, p. 48, 49. 
There being no indentation of the Coast, nor any island 
tobreak off the sea, a heavy swell rolls in throughout the 
year. Vessels anchor in the open roads; the large ones 
keeping a mile ortwo from shore. ‘I'he swell keeps them 
pitching and rolling, as uncomfortably as when at sea. 
The danger isso great, during the south-west monsoon, 
that vessels are not allowed to lay here for several months 
in the year, and the anchorage seems deserted. Cargoes 
ateloaded and unloaéed, by boats adapted for passing 
through the surf. Among the first objects that struck me, 
were the catamarans, gliding in every direction. These 
are exactly like a New England stone-sled. Three flat- 
tened timbers, eight or ten feet long, are tied together ho- 
rizontally, and sharpened a little at the point. One or 
two men propel it with a paddle, flattened at both ends, 
and dip first on one side and then on the other. ‘They sit 
upon the calves of their legs, with the toes inward, and in 
this position, which is the only one the case admits, they 
often remain for hours. ‘The water of course comes up 
between the timbers, and washes over the little raft, so 
that the men are wet to the middle. Ifthey would carry 
my articles dry, which is seldom attempted, they construct 
a high pile of bushes in the centre. When no boat could 
live five minutes, these catamarans go about in perfect 
safety. The men are often washed off, but instantly leap 
on again without alarm. A water-proof cap, for the car- 
tiage of letters to and from newly arrived vessels, is al- 
most their only article of dress. The rest is but a strip 
ofcotton cloth, two or three inches wide, fastened front 
and rear to a twine tied around the hips. 

Landing seemed so difficult, though the weather was 
fine, that it was hard to conceive how goods could be con- 
veyed without getting wet. Yet these boatmen doit, and 
display energy and skill scarcely to be surpassed. Keep- 
ing time to a rude tune, they now take long pulls, and 
how short ones, as the waves run past; they at length 
push the boat forward on a foaming surf, and she is thrown 
upon the beach. As it recedes, some jump out with the 
topes, and at every returning wave, get her a little higher, 
till she lies still upon the sand. The operation is suffi- 
tently disagreeable, especially to the timid. The pas- 
‘nger is not only almost thrown from hig seat, by the 

eavy and repeated striking of the boat upon the beach, 
bat is generally well sprinkled by the breakers dashing 

‘gainst her before she can be hauled up sufficiently. The 

ts are large and deep, made, without ribs or timbers, 
ofthin, wide planks, warped by fire to a proper shape, and 
wstened together by strong twine. Against the seams, 

‘itaw and mud are fastened strongly, by the twine which 
les the planks together. No nails are used, for none 
tould keep a boat together with such thumping. 

The city presents, from the sea, nothing to create large 
*tpectations. Only a few public buildings are visible, and 
tot much of the town, as the site is quite level. It is 

Owever, a noble city, and has many fine streets. The 

lack town, so called from the color of the natives who 

'eside there, is well laid out, and is defended by a sub- 
“antial brick wall. The houses are far better on an av- 

“age, than those of the natives in Calcutta. Though 
.€te are not so many fine residences of rich Baboos, as 
that city, there are some scarcely surpassed in elegance 
Y any in America. 








A space of several miles in the rear of the Black tower 
is occupied by the Europeans. Their houses are not 
placed in rows, but scattered about, and embosomed in 
gardens and shrubbery. Trees are planted in rows along 
the principal avenues, and the number of pleasant views 
surpasses those of any city I have yetseen inthe East.” 


Moral Tales. 


THE CORAL RING. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
(Concluded. } 


Florence Elmore was, at the time we speak of, in her 
twentieth year. Born in one of the wealthiest families in 
, highly educated and accomplished, idolized by her 
parents and brothers, she had entered society as one born 
to command. With much native nobleness and magna- 
nimity of character, with warm and impulsive feelings, 
and acapability of everything high or great, she had hith- 
erto lived solely for her own amusement, and looked on 
the whole brilliant circle, by which she was surrounded 
with all its various actors, as something got up for her 
special diversion. The idea of influencing any one, for 
better or worse, by anything she ever said or did, had 
never occurred to her. The crowd of admirers, of the 
other sex, who, as a matter of course, were always about 
her, she regarded as so many sources of diversion ; but 
the idea of feeling any sympathy with them as human be- 
ings, or of making use of her power over them for their 
improvement, was one that never had entered her head. 

Edward Ashton was an old bachelor cousin of Flor- 
ence’s, who, having earned the title of oddity, in general 
society, availed himself of it to’exercise a turn for telling 
the truth to the various young ladies of his acquaintance, 
especially to his fair cousin Florence. We remark, by 
the by, that these privileged truth-tellers are quite a neces- 
sary of life to young ladies, in the full tide of society ; and 
we really think it would be worth while for every dozen 
of them to unite to keep a person of this kind on a salary, 
for the benefit of the whole; however, that is nothing to 
our present purpose; we must return to our fair heroine, 
whom we left, at the close of the last. conversation, stand- 
ing in a deep reverie by the window, 

“It’s more than half true,” said she to herself—“ more 
than half. Here am I, twenty years old, and 1 have never 
thought of anything, never have done anything, except to 
amuse and gratify myself; no purpose—no object—noth- 
ing high—nothing dignified—nothing worth living for! 
only a parlor ornament, heigh-ho! Well, I really do be- 
lieve ! could do something with this Elliot ; and yet— 
how I dread to try.” 

Now, my good readers, if you are anticipating a love 
story, we must hasten to put in our disclaimer-—you are 
quite mistaken in the case. Our fair, brilliant heroine, 
was, at this time of speaking, as heart-whole as the dia- 
mond on her bosom, which reflected the light in too many 
sparkling rays ever to absorb it. She had to be sure, half 
in earnest, half in jest, maintained a bantering, platonic 
sort of friendship with George Elliot; she had danced, 
ridden, sung and sketched with him; but so had she with 
twenty other young men, and as to coming to anything 
tender with such a quick, brilliant, restless creature, El- 
liot would as soon have undertaken to sentimentalize over 


a glass of sodawater. No, there was decidedly no love in 
the case. 















































** What a curious ring that is!” said Elliot to her, a 
day or two after, as they were reading together. 

“Tris a knight’s ring,” said she playfully, as she drew it 
off, and pointing to a coral cross set in the gold—* a ring 
of the red-crossed knights. Come, now I’ve a great mind 
to bind you to my service with it.” 

“Do, lady fair!” said Elliot, stretching out his hand for 
the ring. 

“ Know, then,” said she, if “ you take this pledge, that 
you must obey whatever commands I Jay upon you in its 
name.” 

“I swear,” said Elliot, in the mock heroic, and placed 
the ring on his finger. 

An evening or two after, Elliot attended Florence to a 
party at Mrs. B———-js. Everything was gay and bril- 
liant, and there was no lack either of witor of wine. El- 
liot was standing in a little alcove, spread with refresh- 
ments, with a glass of wine in his hand. “I forbid it; the 
cup is poisoned,” said a voice in his ear. He turned 
quickly, and Florence was at his side. Every one was 
busy, with laughing and talking around, and nobody saw 
the sudden start and flush that these words produced, as 
Elliot looked earnestly in the lady’s face. She smiled, 
and pointed, playfully, to the ring; but after all, there was 


in her face, an expression of hesitation and interest which , 


she could not repress, and Elliot felt, however playful the 
manner, that she was in earnest—and, as she glided away 
in the crowd, he stood with his arms folded, and his eyes 
fixed on the spot where she disappeared. 

‘Is it possible that I am suspected—that there aré 
things said of me, as if I were in danger ?’’ were the first 
thoughts that flashed through his mind. How strange 
that a man may appear doomed, given up, and lost to the 
eye of every looker-on, before he begins to suspect him- 
self! ‘This was the first time that any defined apprehen- 
sion of loss of character had occurred to Elliot, and he 
was startled as’ if from a dream. 

‘* What the deuce is the matter with you, Elliot? You 
look as solemn as a hearse,” said a young man near by. 

‘* Has Miss Elmore cut you ?” said another. 

** Come, man, have a glass,” said a third. 

**Let him alone—he is bewitched,” said a fourth; “I 
saw the spell laid on him. None of us can say but our 
turn may come next.” 

An hour later that evening, Florence was talking, with 
her usual spirit to a group who were collected around her, 
when, suddenly looking up, she saw Elliot, standing in an 
abstracted manner, at one of the windows that looked out 
into the balcony. " 

‘* He is offended, I dare say,” she thought ; “ but why 
should I care? For once in my life I have tried to doa 
right thing, a good thing; I have risked giving offence 
for less than this, many a time.” Still, Florence could 
not but feel a little tremulous, when a few moments after, 
Elliot approached her, and offered his arm for a prome- 
nade. They walked up and down the room, she talking 
volubly, and he answering yes and no, and anything else, 
at cross purposes, till at length, as if by accident, he drew 
her into the balcony which overhung the garden. The 
moon was shining brightly, and everything without, in, its 
placid quietness, contrasted strangely with the busy, 
hurrying scene within. 

‘“* Miss Elmore,” said Elliot abruptly, “may I ask you 
sincerely, had you any design in a remark you made to 
me in the early part of the evening.” 

Florence paused, and though habitually the most prac 
tised and self-possessed of women, the color actually re- 
ceded from her cheek, as she answered—‘‘ Yes, Mr. El- 
liot, I must confess that I had.” 

** And is it possible, then that you have heard any- 
thing ?” 

‘*T have heard, Mr. Elliot, that which makes me trem- 
ble for you, ard for those whose life 1 know is bound up 
in you; and tell me, were it well, or friendly, in me to 
know that such things were said, that such danger existed, 
and not to warn you of it 1” 

Elliot stood for a few moments in silence. 

‘Have I offended? Have I taken too great aliberty ?” 
said Florence gently. 

Hitherto Elliot had only seen in Florence the self-pos- 
sessed, assured, light-hearted woman of fashion; but 
there was a reality, and depth of feeling, in the few words 
she had spoken to him, in this interview, that opened to 
him entirely anew view of her character. 

“No, Miss Elmore,” said he earnestly, after some pause ; 
“IT may be pained, offended I cannot be. ‘To tell the 
truth, I have been thoughtless, excited, dazzled; my 
spirits, naturally buoyant, have carried me, often too far ; 
and lately, I have often painfully suspected my own pow- 
ers of resistance; I have really felt that I needed help, 
but have been too proud to confess, evento myself, that I 
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neeled it. You, Miss Elmore, have done what, perhaps, 
no one else could have done. I am overwhelmed with 
gratitude, and I shall bless you for it to the latest day of 
my life. Iam ready to pledge myself to anything you may 
ask on this subject.” 

“Then,” said Florence, “do not shrink from doing 
what is safe and necessary and right for you to do, be- 
cause you have once said you would not doit. You un- 
derstand me.” 

« Precisely,” replied Elliot; ‘‘ and you shall be obeyed.” 

It was not more than a week before the news was cir- 
culated, that even George Elliot had signed the pledge of 
temperance. There was much wondering at this sudden 
turn among those who had known his utter repugnance to 
any measure of the kind, and the extent to which he had 
yielded to temptation; but few knew how fine and deli- 
cate had been the touch to which his pride had yielded. 

[Godey’s Lady’s Book. 




















History and Biography. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, © 


anp History or THE American ReEvo.ution.—No. 21. 
Washington enters upon the duties of his office as President. 


On the 16th of March, 1789, a special messenger was 
despatched from Congress to Mt. Vernon, conveying a 
Jetter.to Washington, announcings his election. John 
Adams. was at the same time declared to be chosen Vice 
President. President Washington bade adieu to Mt. 
Vernon with much reluctance, to render service to his 
country. The whole journey was a triumphal procession. 
He was escorted from town to town by the admiring peo- 
ple, and cannons and bells greeted him as he passed on 
his way. A Committee of Congress, consisting of five 
members of the House and three of the Senate, was ap- 

ointed to meet him in New Jersey, and attend him to 

ew York City. At Elizabethtown Point he was receiv- 
ed in abarge, splendidly fitted up for the occasion and 
rowed by thirteen pilots in white uniforms. This was fol- 
lowed by vessels and boats fancifully decorated and filled 
with spectators. When the barge neared the city, a sa- 
lute was fired from the Battery and vessels in the harbor. 
On landing he was again saluted with a discharge of ar- 
tillery, and was joined by the Governor and City author- 
ities, and escorted to the house prepared for his recep- 
tion. 

In the morning ofthe day appointed for his inaugura- 
tion, April 30th, at 9 o’clock, religious services were 
performed in all the churches of the city. At 12 he was 
escorted to Federal Hall, by the troops, and by many dis- 
tinguished persons. The oath of office was administered 
to him from a balcony, in the presence of the people, by 
Chancellor Livingston. The President then went to the 
Senate Chamber, where amid loud acclamations, he de- 
livered to the two Branches of Congress, his inaugural 
address. He then went on foot to St. Paul’s Church, 
where the ceremonies were closed. Tokens of joy were 
everywhere exhibited, as on the day of his arrival, and at 
night there was a display of fireworks. 

Washington was aware that the task he had undertak- 
en was qne of no common responsibility, or easy execu- 
tion. A new system of government was to be put into ac- 
tion, on which his future reputation and his country’s des- 
tiny depended. Among the private reasons which had 
disinclined him to leave Mt. Vernon, was his growing at- 
tachment to his agricultural employments. In these he 
took a deep interest, and heregularly sent directions to 
his chief manager at Mt. Vernon, and received a weekly 
report from him, in which was registered the state of his 
affairs, so that he was as well acquainted with all that was 
done, as though he had him on the spot. The President 
had not been long in New York, before he found it ne- 
cessary to adopt some fixed rule as to receiving company. 
This was a delicate proceeding, as a just line was to be 
drawn between too much pomp and ceremony on the one 

hand, and the extreme of familiarity on the other. 
Therefore he fixed certain hours for receiving company. 
Every Tuesday, between three and four o'clock, he was 
prepared to receive such persons as chose to call. The 
hour was passed jn free conversation, in which the Pres- 
ident joined. Every Friday afternoon, the rooms were 








a happier place, it is the duty of her relatives, to yield 
due submission to the decree of the Creator.” 

Mrs. Washington, his mother, had been a widow forty- 
six years, and through life was remarkable for vigor of 
mind and body, simplicity of manners, and uprightness 
of character. Although she felt a mother’s joy at the suc- 
cess of her son, it caused no change in her deportment or 
style of living. She listened to the praises of her son, 
and was‘silent, or added only that ‘‘ he had been a good son, 
and she believed he had done his duty as a man.” As 
soon as Washington was established in his office, he in- 
troduced strict habits of economy into his household, and 
placed the whole under a steward. All persons connect- 
ed with the establishment, were accountable to the stew- 
ard, and the expenses of the week were regularly present- 
ed to Washington, who inspected them minutely, and was 
thus enabled to ascertain at any moment, the precise state 
of his affairs. ‘The salary of the President was‘$25,000, 
but he was often obliged to draw on his private fortune to 
liquidate his expenses, Congress continued in session, 
till near the end of September, when they adjourned for 
three months. In this time, they had established mer- 
cantile regulations, and formed the Executive depart- 
ment. 

The requisite laws being passed, it now devolved on 
Washington, to select proper persons to fill the several 
offices. This was a business of great importance, and of 
difficult performance; but Washington accomplished the 
task to the satisfaction of all. 

Washington now stood high among the great men of 
the age. His virtue and integrity were proverbial in all 
Europe. Every barrel of flour which bore the brand of 
“George Washington, Mi. Vernon,” was exempted from 
the otherwise uniform inspection in the West India ports, 
which gives a striking proof that his exactness was every 
where understood. N. 








Morality. 
A NIGHT WITH A DUELLIST. 


A duel was fought near the city of Washington, under 
circumstances of peculiar atrocity. A distinguished indi- 
vidual challenged his relative, who was once his friend. 
The challenged party, having the choice of weapons, 
named muskets, to be loaded with buckshot and slugs, 
and the distance ten paces; avowing at the same time his 
intention and desire that both parties should be destroyed. 
They fought. The challenger was killed on the spot ; 
the murderer escaped unhurt! Years afterwards, a gen- 
tleman was spending the winter in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and lodged at the same house with this unhappy 
man. He was requested by the duellist one evening, to 
sleep in the same room with him, but he declined, as he 
was very well accommodated in his own. On his persist- 
ing in declining, the duellist confessed to him that ne was 
AFRAID TO SLEEP ALONE; and as a friend who usually oc- 
cupied the room was absent, he would esteem it a great 
favor if the gentleman would pass the night with him. 
His kindness being thus demanded, he consented, and 
retired to rest in the room of this man of fashion 
and honor, who some years before had stained his 
hands in the blood of a kinsman. Afier long tossing on 
his unquiet pillow, and repeated half-stifled groans, that 
revealed the inward pangs of the murderer, he sank into 
slumber, and as he rolled from side to side, the name of 
his victim was often uttered, with broken words that dis- 
covered the keen remorse that preyed like fire on his con- 
science. Suddenly he would start up in his bed with the 
terrible impression that the avenger of blood was pursuing 
him ; or hide himself under the covering, as if he would 
escape the burning eye of an angry God, that gleamed 
in the darkness over him,Jike lightning from a thunder 
cloud! For him there was “ no rest, day nor night.” Con- 
science, armed with terror, lashed him unceasingly, and 
who could sleep? And this was not the restlessness of 
disease, the raving of a disordered intellect, nor the an- 
guish of a maniac struggling in chains! It was a man of 
intelligence, education, health and influence, given up to 
himself—not delivered over to the avenger of blood, to be 
tormented before his time; but left to the power of his 
own CONSCIENCE, suffering only what every one may suffer 
who is abandoned of God ! 

















open in like manner for visits to Mrs. Washington, at 
which the President was always present. He accepted no 
invitations to dinner, but invited to his own table foreign 
ministers, officers of government and strangers in such 
numbers as he could accommodate. On these occasions 
he received his guests with the same simplicity and ease 
with which they had been entertained at Mt. Vernon. 
No visits were received on Sunday. Inthe morning he 
attended Church, and the afternoon he spent in retire- 
ment. 

In the course of this summer, Washington was brought 
very low by a violent malady with which he was seized. 
At one time it was thought to endanger his life. He 
had hardly recovered, when he heard of the death of his 
mother, who died August 25th, at the age of eighty-two. 
Writing to his sister on this occasion, he said, ‘‘ Awful 


and affecting as the death of a parent is, there is consola- 
tion in knowing that heaven has spared ours to an age be- 
yond which few attain, and favored her with the full en- 


joyment of her mental faculties, and as much_ bodily 
strength as usually falls to the lot of four score. Under 


these considerations, and a hope that she is translated to 


Religion. 








THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


AsT was staying at a farm-house, I noticed an occur- 
rence which interested me very much. It happened dur- 
ing my visit, which was early in the year, that there was 
a great many lambs; ‘much to the gratification of my 
kind host, who hailed their growing numbers with great 
delight. Fora day or two after their birth, they were 
healthy, and seemed likely to do well; buta sharp cold 
wind set in, and it blew very hard into the shed where 
these lambs and their mothers were, and one after anoth- 
er they sickened and died. It was in vain that the farmer 
spread around them nice, warm, clean straw ; for still 
they continued ailing, and he was perplexed and grieved ; 
the weather seemed to cripple and chill their poor little 
tender limbs, and they could not bear the cold, cutting 
winds. 

One morning, however, the farmer put on his great 
coat, and he went to the place where the poor moaning 


creatures were; and very soon after, he was seen carrying 
two poor tremblers close in his arms, and holding them in 
his bosom. He came into the kitchen, he laid a piece of 
old flannel down before the fire, he wrapped the bleating 
lambs in it, he tenderly poured some warm milk into their 
mouths, and he rubbed them for some time with his hand. 
In fact, he did all for them he could, while he sat by and 
anxiously watched the effect of all his care. 

Now, all this attention reminded me of what the prophet 
Isaiah says of Jesus Christ, when he beautifully likens him 
to a good shepherd. What does he say? Search your 
Bible, and read the LIth verse of the 40th chapter of 
Isaiah, ‘* He shall feed his flock like a shepherd ; he shall 
gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bo- 
som.” How kind! how very kind! Does it not strike 
your minds in thisway? What does it mean? Why, it 
means that he will take all needful care of them; he will 
defend them from the rough blasts of the piercing wind, 
from the attacks of ravenous beasts, and supply their every 
want. He will fold them in his compassionate arms, and 
he will warm and nourish them with all care. 

Oh, if the little lambs felt as they should do, how grate- 
ful would they be! and if they were aware of their weak- 
ness, how eagerly would they run to this good Shepherd 
that he might be a friend to them: and if you, dear chil- 
dren, knew and felt properly sensible of what poor wretch- 
ed objects you must prove without a Saviour’s love, how 
earnestly would you apply to him, and how prayerfully 
would you seek him! Noone can be such a friend to 
you as Jesus, the good Shepherd. What earthly friend 
would have died to save you? But Jesus willingly laid 
down his life for his sheep. And now he invites every 
wandering sinner to return to his fold. 

Reader, are youa wanderer? Ifso, return to the arms 
of Jesus, where you will be happy and safe from every 
danger. Are you one of his lambs? Cleave closely to 
him. Listen to his voice, love him, obey him. 


See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand 
With all engaging charms ; 

Hark, how he calls the tender lambs, 
And folds them in his arms. 








Nursery. 








THE BOY AND THE BOATMAN. 


A young lad was once rowing me across the Merrimack 
river ina boat. Some boatmen going down the river 
with lumber, had drawn up their boat, and anchored it in 
the spot where the boy wished to land me. 

‘There |” he exclaimed, ‘‘ these boatmen have left their 
boat right in my way.” 

“« What did they dothat for?’ I asked. 

“On purpose to plague me,”’ said he; “ but I will cut it 
loose and let it go down theriver. I would have them 
know that I can be as ugly as they can.” 

** But, my lad,” said I, ‘you should not plague them 
because they plague you. Because they are ugly to you, 
it isno reason why you should be to them. Besides, how 
do you know that they did it to vex and trouble you 2?” 

** But they had no business to leave it there, it is against 
the rules,” said he. 

‘True,’ I replied, ‘‘ and you have no business to send 
their boat down the river. Would it not be better to ask 
them to remove it out of the way?” 

‘*They will not comply, if I do,’ said the angry boy, 
‘and they will do so again.” 

‘** Well, try it for once,” said I. ‘“ Just run your boat 
alittle above, or a little below theirs, and see if they will 
not seem disposed to give way to accommodate you.” 

The boy complied ; and when the men in the boat saw 
the little fellow quietly and pleasantly pulling at his oars, 
to run his boat above them, they took hold and helped 
him, and wheeled their boat around, and gave him all the 
chance he wished. 

Thus, by submitting pleasantly to what he believed 
was done to vex him, the boy prevented a quarrel. Had he 
cut the rope, at that time and place, and let their boat loose, 
it would have done the boatmen much damage. There 
would have been a fight, and many would have been drawn 
into it. But the boy who considered himself the injured 
party, prevented it all by a kind and pleasant submission 
to the injury. 





RHE PROUD CHILDREN. 


A little boy and girl were once seated on a flowery 
bank, and talking proudly about their dress. ‘‘ See,” said 
the boy, “‘ what a beautiful new hat I have got; whata fine 
blue jacket and trousers; and what a nice new pair of 
shoes; it is not every one who is dressed as finely 
I am.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said the little girl, “I think I am dress: 
ed finer than you, for I have on a silk hat and pelisse, and 
a fine feather in my hat; I know that my dress cost 4 
great deal of money.” 

‘Not so much as mine,” said the boy, “I know.” _ 

‘“* Hold your peace,”’ said a caterpillar, drawing near if 
the sedge; you have neither of you any reason to be 80 
proud of your clothes, for they are only second handed, 
and have all been worn by some creature or other, of which 
you think but meanly, before they were put upon you: 
Why that silk hat first wrapped up such a worm as I am. 

“There, miss, what do you say to that ?” said the boy- 


” 
tree, “‘ was stolen from or cast off by one of my race. 











gs, 
‘‘ And the feather,’”’ exclaimed a bird, perched upon 4 fithe, 
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g “ What do you say to that, miss!” repeated the boy. 
n “Well, my clothes were neither worn by birds nor worms.” 
of “True,” said a sheep, grazing close by, “ but they were 
g worn on the back of some of my family, before they were 
ir yours ; and as for the hat, I know that the beavers have 
d. supplied the fur for that article ; and my friends, the calves 
id and oxen, in that field, were killed, not merely to get 
their flesh to eat, but also to get their skin to make shoes.” 
et See the folly of being proud of your clothes, since we 
m are indebted to the meanest creature for them; and even 
ur then we could not use them, if God did not give us the 
of wisdom to contrive the best way of making them fit to 
all year, and the means of procuring them for our comfort. 
10- — 
7 Learning. 
rill ——— 
4, EFFECTS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 
at The following happy illustrations of the influence of 
“ encouragement upon children, and of the importance of 
ite. ynderstanding a child’s character, and addressing him in 


ah. the right way, we are unable to credit to the author. 
d fnd the extract as we give it: 

hil Last summer I had a girl exceedingly behind in all 

4 her studies. She was at the foot of the division, and 

ChB seemed to care but little about her books. It so happen- 


We 

























































“1 ed that as a relaxation, I let them at times, during school 
in hours, unite in singing. I noticed that this girl had a 
ail remarkably clear, sweet voice; and I said to her, ‘‘ Jane, 
Tai you have a good voice, and you may lead in the singing.” 
. She brightened up, and from that time her mind seemed 

laa more active. Her lessons were attended to, and she soon 
gined a high rank. One day as I was going home, I 

FMS Bovertook her with a school companion. ‘‘ Well, Jane, 
a aid I, “‘ you are getting along very well; how happens it 
yte you do much better now, than at the beginning of the 

uarter 1” 

“T do not know why it is,” she replied. 

“I know what she told me the other day,” said her 
companion. 

ee “ And what was that?” I asked. 
how “Why she said she was encouraged.” 

“ Yes, here we have it—she was encouraged. She felt 
that she was not dull in everything. She had learned 
wlf-respect, and thus she was encouraged. ’ 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago, there was in Frank- 

maak lin school an excessively dull boy. One day the teacher 

: vishing to look out a word, took up the lad’s dictionary, 
ret Bad opening it found the blank leaves covered with draw- 
mm ings. He called the boy to him. 

their jg . Did you draw these?” said the teacher. 
| “Yes sir,” said the boy, with a downcast look. 

“TI do not think it well for boysto draw in their books,” 

a sid the teacher, ‘‘ and I would rub these out, if I were you ; 
them (gutthey are well done. Do you ever take lessons?” 

“No sir,” said the boy, his eyes sparkling. 

then @, Well, I think you have a talent for this thing. T 
| thould like you to draw me something, when you are at 
, , & kisure at home, and bring it tome. In the meantime, 
ee se how well yon can recite your lessons.’’ 

ainst 9, 8e boy felt he was understood. He began to love 
gains’ Bilis teacher. He became animated and fond of his books. 

ad Hetook delight in gratifying his teacher by his faithful- 
: me tess to his studies—while the teacher took every oppor- 

. tunity to encourage him in his natural desires. The boy 
ays became one of the first scholars, and gained the medal 
Y DY: Before he left the school. After this, he became an en- 
rt boat meever, laid up money enough to go to Europe, studied 

will @’’ Works of the old masters, sent home productions 
°y fom his own pencil, which found a place in some of the 
sat san best collections of painting, and is now one of the most 
5 oars, lomising artists of his years in the country. After the 
hal ed by gained the medal, he sent the teacher a beautiful pic- 
all ra tre, as a token of respect; and I doubt not, this day, he 
kels that that teacher, by the judicious encouragement he 
lieved ewe to the natural turn of his mind, has had a great mor- 
Had he and spiritual effect on his character. 
it loose, are 
Thee Parental. 
n dra 

injured 
hes a A DAUGHTER’S LOVE. 

During the sanguinary period of the French revolution, 
vhen crimes and horrors were continually perpetrated, 
hesacred affections of kindred and of friendship were 
‘hen powerfully excited. 

flowery § One such instance occurred amid the terrific massa- 
se,” said Bites of an age unparallelled in atrocity ; when crowds of 
at a fide Bunfortunate persons were condemned unheard, aad loaded 
pair © cannon were directed to play upon them. Yet not only 
finely % fin France and its dependencies—among the instances of 

infinching heroism and filial love, which La Vendee con- 
m dress: Binually exhibited—but in the far-off West, in one of those 
isse, a0¢ Binfortunate islands, where the massacres of the Reign of 
3s cost * Blerror were acted on a less extended theatre. 

“ An honest Creole, whose only crime consisted in pos- 
w. .. §*8sing the inheritance of his ancestors, was denounced 
g near!" Bs inimical to the Republic, and sentenced to die with a 

to be 8° Betowd of his fellow countrymen. But happy for this vir- 
handed, Hous colonist, he was the father of a little girl, eminent- 
of which Bh endowed with courage, energy and affection; and, when 
pon ae Mémoment of separation from his family arrived, this 
s I am. ‘urageous child resolved to follow and share his suffer- 
the boy: fings, however terrible to her tender age. In vain did the 
d oe * Father entreat his little Annette to remain at home, and 
race. 






Mother, with streaming eyes, seek to retain her child 





by force. Entreaties and commands were equally una- 
vailing, and, rushing from the door, she continued to fol- 
low at a little distance, the rough men who urged her un- 
happy father to the place ofexecution. Small time suffic- 
ed to place him in the foremost rank of the condemned ; 
his eyes were blinded, and his hands tied together, while 
the executioners made ready those murderous engines, 
which were soon to open a heavy fire of grape shot upon 
the crowds who waited their death in silence. 

But suddenly a little girl sprang forward, and her voice, 
tremulous with emotion, uttered the piercing cry of— 
‘**Oh, my father! my father!” The lookers ou endeav- 
ored to snatch her from destruction, and those who were 
alike condemned to death, menaced the poor child, in or- 
der to drive her from among them. Annette bounded 
with light steps toward her father, as she had been wont 
to do in happier days, when awaiting his welcome voice, 
and throwing her arms round his neck, she waited to per- 
ish with the author of her days. 

‘Oh, my child, my dearest child, the cherished and 
only hope of thy wretched mother, now on\ the eve ol 
widowhood !” exclaimed her trembling and weeping father, 
‘* I command, I conjure thee to go away.” 

‘* No, papa, we will die together.” 

This unexpected incident disconcerted the director ot 
the massacre. Perhaps he was himself a father, and the 
thought of his own’ children might arise within him. Cer- 
tain it is, that his ferocious heart was softened ; he order- 
ed the Creole away, and commanded that he should be 
taken to prison with his child. Amid the rage of civil 
discord, and the alternate ascendency of contending fac- 
tions, a brief respite was not unfrequently productive o1 
the happiest consequences. Such was the case in the 
present instance. The face of affairs became changed ; 
the father was restored to his family, and ceased not to 
speak with the tenderest emotion of his little daughter, 
then only ten years of rge. 

Many who heard the tale, in the after years, pleased 
themselves with thinking, that the human heart is néver 
completely insensible to the voice of nature. But the 
contrary has been unhappily evinced in those fearful trag- 
edies whish have so often disgraced its history; in which 
the tears of suffering innocence have vainly sought for 
sympathy and compassion. We cannot, therefore, attrib- 
ute so wonderful deliverance to those innate principles oi 
virtue and benevolence, which are thought by some, in- 
capable of being totally eradicated in the breast of even 
the most atrocions and sanguinary. We must rather 
give to Him the glory, in whose hands are the hearts oi 
men; and who, in preserving the life of a virtuous indi- 
vidual, has exhibited to all young people, a beautiful and 
impressive instance of the reward of filial piety. 








Benevolence. 











THE SPARROW AND ITS FRIENDS. 


Tt was in the depth of winter, at the time when want and 
distress among the poor were very great in all parts of the 
country. Near a certain forest, there stood a little cot- 
tage, where Joseph. and Anna, and their eight children 
lived; and love, and industry, and gentle, pious minds, 


were to be found there also. The children, however, did 
not look merry and happy as formerly, but sorrowful and 
pale. ' Their parents had been many days without work or 
wages, and all their industry could not procure food for 
their children. 

On Sunday morning Anna called her little ones togeth- 
er, and said, ‘‘ Come and divide the last morsel of bread 
we have left. I know not where we shall find any more, or 
how we can obtain any help.” 

The children eagerly took the bread and divided it, but 
begged that their father and mother would each take a 
share. ‘‘ We shall feel less hungry,” they said, “ if you 
will eat some too.” 

Many tears were shed while the last morsels of bread 
were eaten; only one little boy still smiled, and was too 
young to know anything of their distress, or to fear for 
the future. But should we not all strive to trust the fu- 
ture, like little children, to our Father’s care? 

The morning was bright and clear, and little Eliza- 


beth, as she ate her portion, opened the door and went out. 
It was bitterly cold, but she thought it pleasant as she 
looked at the pure blue sky, and the trees in the forest all 
white and glittering in their dress of snow. As she stood, 
she heard a faint chirping sound, and looking about she 
saw a little bird upon the ground. It seemed almost 
dead, as if with hunger, and could not move its wearied 
wings. It was trying in vain to free itself from the cold, 
deep snow. 

**Poor little bird,” said the little girl, ‘ are you cold 
and hungry too?” She took it up, and pressed it to her 
face, tenderly trying to warm it. She fed it with her last 
crumbs of bread, and then carefully carried it into the 


house. ‘‘ See mother,” said she, “ this little bird must 
not die of hunger and cold. I found it shivering in the 
snow.” 


Then a bright thought of hope, like a gleam of light, 
came into her mother’s heart, and, with a glad and trusting 
look, she said, ‘‘ Not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
our Father. I believe the words of our Saviour. All 
the hairs of our heads are numbered. Shall I be so sad 
and anxious, since he cares for the birds? Children, let 
us pray to him.” © 

She knelt down with her children, who all repeated 
her words, as she prayed that their heavenly Father would 
give them day by day their daily bread. 

Then she rose up and said, ‘‘ Let us take comfort, and 
wait for help. Our Father knoweth the things we need 
before we ask him.” 

She had scarcely said these words when her husband 
came in, anddirectly following him came a rich gentle- 
man, who lived not far distant. He was rich in lands and 
possessions, and rich too in charity. 

‘God comfort you!” he said as he came in, “ the help 
of man is not sufficient. Why, Joseph, did not you tell 
me of such need as I see is among you? 1 am alone, and 
have abundance, which God has intrusted to me. I was 
coming from church, and still thinking of words I had 
heard there—how ought we to love and help each other ; 
as I was passing near this cottage, I saw your little child, 
half clothed and pale with hunger; how she cared for a 
little bird, and gave it her last crumb of bread; and I took 
it as a sign to myself what I ought to do. I hastened 
home, and made still greater haste to return, and overtook 
her father at the door, and could see how heavy his heart 
was with care. And now, little one, come here! come, 
and I will repay you for what you did for the bird.” And 
he took from the folds of his cloak a basket, filled with 
bread, cheese and fruits of different kinds; and giving it 
to Elizabeth, he said, ‘‘ Now, divide these.” 

How her eyes sparkled with delight! How the children 
rejoiced, and all began to partake of the food which the 
little girl rejoiced in having to give! 

“ Ah, see?” said Anna, ‘‘ how God has heard our pray- 
ers.” 

Tears filled the eyes of the good man. ‘“ Listen,” said 
he to Joseph, ‘I will give you work from this time on my 
lands; and, remember, when you are in any need, I have 
enough for you.” And then he hastened from the door, 
leaving behind him the sound of thanks and joyful weep- 
ing. 

From that time the cottage beside the forest was never 
empty of food, though want still lay heavily on the coun- 
try around. The gentle little Elizabeth nursed «her bird 
till spring returned, and then set free the litye messenger 
which had seemed to bring them tidings that their help 
was at hand. 

‘“* Fly away now,” said Anna, “ you brought us a happy 
promise, and well it was fulfilled.” Oh, my children, for- 
get it not. Every word of our Saviour is truth indeed. 

‘[German Book for Children. 








Editorial. 
THE SERPENT AND THE OLD VINE-DRESSER. 


BY DR. MALAN. 
Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 


“Come, let us take a walk?” said a certain papa with whom 
we are already acquainted, to some of his children. 

It was a beautiful day in the early spring; the children had 
worked industriously all the morning; this recreation came 
therefore very seasonably, and all were soon ready. 

Aline, Louise, Henry, Charlotte and Cesar then started with 
their father, anda few minutes afterwards the little company 
found themselves in the country, where each of the children 
could enjoy his liberty, while conversing with the true friend 
who accompanied them. : 

“The pretty flowers!” said Charlotte, gathering by the side 

of the hedge some violets which she mingled with primroses and 
little ranarculuses of a brilliant yellow. “ Look, papa! how 
bright they are, and how sweet they smell too!” 
“ How great is the power of God! said Aline.” “But a few 
days since the ground was cold, and as it were dead: and now, 
on every side the grass, plants and trees seem to grow and live.” 
“ Ah! there is a butterfly!” cried Henry. “What beautiful 
colors! I should like toknow whether the philosophers or nat- 
uralists could make one of its wings.” 

** And when we think,” added Cesar, “that people are foolish 
enough to say that nature makes the butterflies. As if nature 
was God!” 

‘* How I love to look at this beautiful landscape,” said Louise, 














who had until then remained silent. “The rocks of the moun- 
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tains are finely illuminated. But tell me, papa! how we can 
see where the shadow should be, when we draw anything? For 
example, where is it on the trunk of this tree >” 

The father pointed out in what manner the light falls upon 
different objects according to their forms, and encouraged his 
children to apply themselves to their drawing lessons, telling 
them that he would take them with him some day to the foot of 
the mountain, that they might draw from nature, the rocks and 
the trees. 

Aline expressed ll the pleasure she felt at this plan. “It is 
so delightful,” said she, “to be inthe midst of our heavenly 
Father’s works, and to occupy ourselves usefully in talking of 
him and his love !” 

As they thus conversed, they arrived at a little grove of oaks 
by the side of which some men were laboring in a vineyard. 

The father said, as he passed, some civil words to the vine- 
dressers: then they traversed the grove, and descended into a 
meadow, from which the view extended towards the mountains 
and over a plain studded with villages, around which a river 
rolled its waters, swollen by the melting of the snows, 

“Come, let us sit down on this trunk of a tree,” said the chil- 
dren; and they sat down, and began to converse on the objects 
which were before them. 

“This river isa very sad sight,” said one of the children. 
*“ How muddy and rapid it is!” 

“TItis a torrent,” said Henry, “ which descends from the high- 
est Ajps. Ihave seen its source; it is there but a little stream.” 

‘‘ How does it become so large >” asked Charlotte. 

“You understand,” replied Cesar, “that the snows melt, run 
into the stream, and by degrees it becomes a river.” 

“ This is the reason then,” said Charlotte, “ why this torrent 
is larger m summer thanin winter. Yes,I understand.” 

._ “Ah! a serpent!” cried Cesar, with alarm, looking at the 
trunk of the tree on the side towards the sun. 

“ It is a viper,” said the father, raising his cane to kill it; but . 
it had already disappeared beneath the trunk, where it remained 
concealed. 

“A serpent! a serpent!” cried all the children, recoiling with 
fear and repugnance, and shaking their clothes, as if they felt 
the anima!’s coils about them. 

“Horrible!” cried Louise, “to have been sitting by the side 
of a viper!” 

“ How did you discover him, Cesar ?” asked the father. 

“TI was passing on this side,” replied the child, “to gather 
these blue flowers, and at the noment when I was about to have 
put my foot in this place, I saw this long serpent, all coiled up, 
raising his head.” ey 

Papa. If you had not spoken, I could have killed him; but 
your scream frightened him. 

“ Was he very large!” asked several voices. 

“Tthink he was nearly two feet long,” replied the father. 
But, added he, “let us see if we cannot drive him out.” 

“ No, no, papa,” cried the children; “he will bite us.” 

“Fear nothing,” said the father, approaching the retreat of the 
animal, “ You understand that this serpent is benumbed by the 
coldness of the air; otherwise he would not have remained 
quiet at our approach. Besides, 1 will not allow him to touch 

ou.” 
, The children felt no inclination for viper hunting, and retreat- 
ed to some distance from the trunk of the tree, which their fa- 
ther shook by jumping on it two or three times, 

“ There he is! there he is!” said the father; and Henry ad- 
vanced with Cesar. “Ah, it isa grey adder. I was mistaken; 
it is not a viper; fear nothing, therefore, for this serpent will not 
hurt you.” / 

As he said this, the father passed to the otherside of the 
hedge to arrest the progress of the animal. But the adder had 
concealed himself so completely in some hole, that it was impos- 
sible to perceive him. 

“ What a fright this encounter with a serpent has occasion- 
ed!” said Henry, while they were on their way home, shaking 
his limbs as if he was still afraid of being taken and en- 
wreathed within his coils. 

“Is it not, papa,” said Aline, “because of the curse which 
God pronounced on this animal, that he inspires us with so 
much disgust and terror ?” 

* But how did he walk,” interrupted Charlotte, before God con- 
demned him to creep on the ground? 

“J have read in my book on Natural History,” said Henry, 
“ that there is on the body of the serpent as it were, the outline 
of four paws.” 

“ But,” asked Cesar, “how does this animal move, since he 
has no feet ?” 

“I wish there were no serpents,” said Louise; “for they are 

horrible and frightiul animals !” 

* Come, my children!” said the father at last, “ give your opin- 
ions as much as you please ; but do not say of any work of God, 
that you would rather it were not. God is powerful and good to 
preserve you from any harm on the part of dangerous animals 
which he ereated for the good of man, but which have become 
the enemies of man, since man became the enemy of God, by 
walking against Him.” 

“ You believe then, dear papa,” said Aline, “that before Adam 
sinned, no animal could do harm 2” 

“TI do not doubt it, my daughter,” replied the father. ‘ Does 
not God expressly say, that after he had created animals, he saw 
that they were all very good; and did he not give them his bles- 
sing as their Creator ?” 

“ That is very true, dear papa!” said Aline; “I had forgot- 








ten it; and Ithank you. But what signifies that promise of 
our Saviour to his disciples, that they should ‘take up serpents,’ 
and also that they should ‘tread on serpents and scorpions,’ 
without receiving any injury, (Mark 16: 18; Luke 10: 195) 
Does it mean that the serpents will not bite the children of 
God?” 

The Father. We know, my dear daughter, by the example of 
St. Paul at Malta, how God can preserve his children. You 
will remember that the apostle was bitten by a viper without any 
evil results. (Acts 28: 3—6.) But I think, rather, that the 
words of our Saviour which you here quoted, are to be under- 
stood spiritually, that is to say in a moral sense, and that the 
Lord has declared to his apostles, that through his Word and his 
Spirit, they shall have power over Satan, who is the old serpent, 
and over all the ‘spiritual wickedness’ of which the Scriptures 
speak, (Eph. 6: 12.) 

Aline. That may then signify, that through faith and the Word 
of God, a child of God may conquer the Devil, as well as resist all 
the evil inclinations of his own heart? 

All the little company were listening to this conversation, and 
the father was about to continue it, when a vine-dresser, who 
who was alone in the vineyard which they were passing, respect- 
fuily saluted the father of the family. 

The latter stopped, and, according to his custom, sought to 
be useful to his neighbor by the words of eternal life. 

“ May God bless this season to you!” said he to the old man; 
“for without his blessing, it is in vain for man to rise early, sit 
up late, and fatigue himself with labor. If the Eternal does not 
bless the planting and the watering, there will be no increase.” 

“We must hope that God will be good to us ;” replied the 
vine-dresser. 

The Father. Do more than hope; for, since God promises 
his blessing to every man who seeks it, confide in this promise, 
and freely believe what he has said. 

“ See,” added he, “ how much more ready we are to believe 
men than to believe God. If, for example, your landlord should 
tell you that he will remit this year, half of your rent, with what 


joy would you believe his word, and that immediately. You 


would return home, saying to your family, good news! our mas- 
ter has given us half our rent!” 

Vine-dresser. Certainly, sir, that would give us much pleasure. 

The Father. understand it; but since you would so readily 
believe good news when it proceeded from the mouth of your 
landlord, who is but a man, how much more promptly ought you 
to believe the good news which proceeds from the mouth of God. 

The Vine-dresser. 1 understand what the gentleman means to 
say, apparently, because I said that I hoped God would be good 
to us, 

The Father. Undoubtedly ; for since God promises we ought 
to believe it, and to say: dt is God who gives rain from heaven 
and fruitful seasons: may it please him to bless for us both our 
vines and our labors; for it is his blessing which brings prosperi- 
ty. Besides, dear old man, you have here an emblem of the bles- 

ings which the good God grants to his children through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. See how you managed these vines. You 
cut off entirely, those branches which do not bear fruit, and trim 
those which have borne it, that they may bear more. 

The Vine-dresser. Exactly so, sir! for the vine would soon 
be exhausted if we leftall its wood on. 

The Father. Well! this is exactly what our Father in heaven 
does. The Lord Jesus says that he is the vine, and his disciples 
are the branches. If one of his disciples isso only in name, 
he is cut off like a branch of dead wood; and as for the faithful 
disciples, that is to say those who are so from the heart, and 
humbly, God tries them and takes away what is bad from them 
that they may become still more faithful and still more holy. 

“Much obliged, sir!” said the old man, bowing respectfully, 
and the father resumed his route with his family. 

“ Dear papa! have you not some religious tract in your pock- 
et?” asked Charlotte. “ You might give it to this old man.” 

“ You are right, my daughtér, * said the father;” here is The 
Good Purchase. Here Henry, take this tract, salute the old man 
respectfully, and tell him I send him this little book, praying 
God to bless it to his soul.” 

The child departed, and they stopped to see how the tract 
was received. Henry accosted ‘the Vine-dresser with the re- 
spect which a child owes to age, and gave the little book to the 
old man, who appeared to receive it with pleasure. 

“ What did hesay ?” asked the father of the messenger on his 
return. 

“ He told me,” replied Henry,” to thank you much, and that 
he would read it with pleasure.” 

“Well!” said Aline, “here is a blessing of God upon the 
old man: I am sure of it.” 

The Father. Do you see my children, how this old man was 
alone in the vineyard, on ourreturn? Had he been in company 
with the other laborers, he might perhaps have been reluctant 
or ashamed to converse with me, as also to receive this tract ; 
for there are many scoffers among his companions, 

“ Perhaps,” said Louise, “some serpent in his heart may be 
crushed by this tract.” 

“That is a good observation,” said the father. “Indeed, the 
grace of God displayed in it may make itself felt if the Lord will, 
in the heart of this old man, and perhaps also in those of the la- 
borers who may hear it read.” 

This incident gave occasion for some other reflections of the 
same kind. Thechildren did not cease to tell how pleasant 
their walk had been, and their father gave them the account of 
what had just transpired asa subject for the composition which 
they were accustomed to read every Sabbath evening, and 
which was always on the truths of the Gospel, or in what re- 
lated to them. 

The five narrators arrived with their port-folios. One had 
been struck with one incident, another with another; but all had 
preserved the truth that God guards and blesses his children, 
and makes use of the most trifling events to subserve the designs 
of his infinite wisdom and love. 


Variety. 











THE CHILDLESS CHIEF. 


On one occesion at Raiatea, one of the Society Islands, six 
hundred children were agsembled. A feast was prepared for 
them; they marched through the settlement in procession, dresg. 
ed in European garments, with little hats and bonnets made b 
those very parents who would have destroyed them, had not the 
gospel come to theiyrescue. They and their parents occupied 
the chapel. The appearance of the parents was most affecting, 
The eyes of some were beaming with delight, as the father said 
to the mother, ** What a mercy it is that we spared our dear 
girl.” Bitter tears rolling down the saddened countenance of 
others, told the painful tale that all their children were destroy. 
ed. A venerable chief, gray with age, could bear the scene no 
longer; he arose, and with an impassioned look and manner, 
exclaimed, “ Let me speak : [ must speak. Oh that I had known 
that the Gospel was coming, my children would have been among 
this happy group; but alas! I destroyed them all. I have not 
one left. I shall die childless, though I have been the father of 
nineteen children.” Sitting down, he gave vent to his agonized 
feelings in a flood of tears. 

——q——_ 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


There is a little boy about 11 years old, who is employed jn 
ferrying passengers over the creek ina little boat. On Satur. 
day as he was engaged in passing over three little girls, probably 
returning from school, the wind blowing quite fresh at the time, 
his oar slipped from the scull, and he was landed square upon 
his back in the water. His ‘passengers were, of course, much 
frightened, and, as was most natural, set up no inconsiderable of 
ascream. But the little fellow coolly said to them, “ Don’t be 
frightened, you shan’t be drowned,” and away he swam and se. 
cured his oar. He then pulled for the boat, and had the pres. 
ence of mind not to attempt getting in at the side, butswam to 
the stern and was soon safe aboard, and continued his course 
over, landed his passengers, and returned for others, as uncon. 
cerned as if nothing had happened. [Buffalo Com. Adv, 


HOPE FOR THE RICH. 


When the time drew nigh that the oxy-hydrogen microscope 
should be shown, at the Newcastle Polytechnic Exhibition, one 
night last week, a poor old woman, whose riches will never te- 
tard her ascent to heaven, took her seat in the lecture room, to 
witness the wonders that were for the first time to méet her sight. 
A piece of lace was magnified into a salmon net, a flea was met- 
amorphosed into an elephant, and other marvels were performed 
before the venerable dame, who sat in astonishment, staring 
open-mouthed at the disk. But at length, when a milliner’s nee- 
dle was transformed into a poplar tree, and confronted her with 
its huge eye, she could hold in no longer. “My goodness,’ 
she exclaimed, “a camel could get through that! There's 
some hopes for the rich folks yet.” [Gateshead (Eng.) Obs. 


— 


A MATHEMATICIAN’S IDEA OF HONOR. 


A graduate of Cambridge gave another the lie, and a chal- 
lenge followed. The mathematical tutor of this College, the 
late Mr. V. » heard of the dispute, and sent for the youth, 
who told him he must not fight. “Why,” said the mathemati- 
cian. “He gave me the lie.” “Very well, let him -prove it; 
if he proves it, you do lie, and if he does not prove it, he lies 
Why should you shoot one another? Let him prove it.” 


Poetry. 
THE DUELLIST REBUKED. 


Ata meeting under a Commission of Bankruptcy, at Andover, 
England, in July 1826,between Mr. Fieetr and Mr, Mann, So- 
licitors of that place, some disagreement arose, which ended in 
a challenge ; to which the following poetic answer was returned: 

















“TO KINGSTON FLEET, ESQ. 


T am honor’d this day, Sir, with challenges two, 
The first from friend Langdon, the second from you. 
As the one is to fight, and the other to dine, 

I accept his ‘engagement,’ and your’s must decline. 


Now, in giving this preferenee, I trust you'll admit 
T have acted with prudence, and done what was fit, 
Since encountering him, and my weapon a knife, 
There is some little chance of preserving my life, 
Whilst a bullet ftom you Sir, might take it away, 
And the maxim you know, is to live while you may. 


If, however, you still should suppose I ill-treat you, 
By sternly rejecting the challenge to meet you, 
Bear with me a moment and I will adduce 
Three powerful reasons by way of excuse: 


In the first place, unless I am grossly deceived, 
I myself am inconscience the party aggrieved ; 
And therefore, good Sir, if a challenge must be, 
Pray wait till that challenge be tender’d by me. 


Again, Sir,I think it by farthe more sinful, 
To stand and be shot, than to sit for a skinfull ; 
From whence you'll conclude (as I’d have you indeed) 
That fighting compuses no part of my creed, 
And my courage (which though it was never disputed, 
Is not, [ imagine, too deeply rooted) 
Would prefer that its Fruit, Sir, whate’er it may yield, 
Should appear at ‘the Table, and not in ‘the Field, 


And lastly, my life, be it never forget, 
Possesses a value which yours, Sir, does not, 
SoI mean to preserve it as long as I can, 
Being justly entitled ‘a Family Man* ; 
With three or four children ([ scarce know how many,) 
Whilst you, Sir, have not, or ought not to have any. 


Besides that the contest would be too unequal, 
I doubt not will plainly appear by the sequel ; a 
For e’en you must acknowledge it would not be meet 
That one small ‘ Mann of War’ should engage‘ a whole 
Fleet.” 





* Mr. Fleet was a bachelor, or at all events a single man. 
[Boston Traveller. 
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